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THE   TIMES   HISTORY   OF   THE   WAR.
in the history of war. Wo may recall that during the Peninsular War the French and the English soldiers also fell to fraternizing, and that Wellington and the French commander took measures to stop it. It was not a sudden ebullition of sentiment produced by the wonderful influence of the Christinas Feast, but rather the gradual result of propinquity. On several occasions tne soldiers on both sides having to water at the same river which separated them, came to a mutual understanding not to fire on one another when doing so. This procedure was repeated in 1914 in at least one place where the French and Germans found themselves in close proximity to a common water supply. The peaceful behaviour at the water side of the French and English in the Peninsular eventually led, first to the exchange of gifts and
BELGIANS AFTER   SPENDING   A NIGHT IN  THE TRENCHES.
then to the exchange of visits, and English and French soldiers were found sitting around the same camp fires, sharing rations and playing cards with one another! There arc many interesting and well attested anecdotes which prove this, and it beccime the custom in the French Army to speak of our men as "nos amis les ennemis." There was, indeed, a general understanding that neither side should fire on the outpost sentries of the other, and thus avoid useless slaughter.
Again, in the Kusso-Japanese war, during the later stages of the siege of Port Arthur, the soldiers of the opposing armies entered into friendly communication with one another, and exchanged cigars and cigarettes. And there is a story of the officers of the two armies picnicking together, and making one another friendly speeches, on the occasion
of an armistice for the burial of the dead. Such approaches to friendliness between combatants are not therefore unknown. They may indicate, as certainly was the case in the Peninsular War, the absence ot any real hostility between the men of the contending armies, or they may show a dying clown of the flame of enmity ; and when this is the case they are a hopeful and fitting prelude to the coming peace, and an indication of its near approach. There were, indeed, some, chiefly among the soldiers themselves at the Front, who thought they saw in the Christmas celebrations of 1914 an intimation that the fury of the war had spent itself. But the subsequent events soon disappointed this hope. The Germans had been led to expect a short and glorious campaign, and those who had been enduring for some weeks the wretchedness of trench Jifo in tfhe winter had naturally lost much, if not. ail, of the warlike enthusiasm which had excited them in the summer. Moreover, the German is a sentimentalist, combined in warfare with a good deal of the brute, and the advent in such circumstances of Christmas was just the sort of occasion to melt his martial ardour and awaken friendly feelings. On the British side there never had been any real hate of the Germans, only a firm resolve to win the fight that had been forced upon them, and avenge the wrongs which Germany had inflicted upon Belgium and Northern France. So the British soldier also had learned to forget enmity at Christmas time, and naturally responded to the exhibition of German sentiment.
But an interesting political question arose out of it. The reader will have noted in our account of the festivities that stress was laid on the Saxon element in those parts of the line where the combatants exchanged signs of goodwill. The matter has never been satisfactorily cleared up ; but there is reason to think that the friendly advances were not made where the Prussians were concerned. A story is told of fraternization between" the British and Saxons at one part of the line, where the Saxons warned the British troops against the men on the Saxons' left. And it appeared that some men from a British regiment opposite the trenches indicated went out between the lines, as the others had done, but the enemy told them to go back, and fired on them before they had regained their trenches. And these unrelenting adversaries were said to be Prussians. Similarly, at another part of the line,